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The Sources and Development of Kant's Teleology. By James Itayden Tufts. 
Chicago: University Press. 1892. 
This little tract is an inaugural dissertation presented by Mr. Tufts to the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg for the attainment of the doctorate of philosophy. It is written 
in English. Mr. Tuft's dissertation is wholly historical. He simply seeks to ex- 
pound Kant's true views. In this respect the work bears the marks of much re- 
search and of a thorough exploitation of Kant's works. Mr. Tuft's concluding 
words are that "with every new discovery of science, every advance in the ideals of 
art and of the conduct of life, every development in religious faiths, comes anew 
the task for philosophy to criticise, and through criticism to make a fresh attempt 
to interpret from the unity of reason the manifold of life." papa. 

Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By Alfred Sidgioick. London : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1892. 

This work might be described as an inquiry into the conflict between philosophy 
and common sense, and its central idea as the continuity of nature. What bearing 
this idea has on the inquiry is shown by the statement, that the distinction between 
philosophy and common sense is only one of degree. And yet, regarded a9 methods, 
or attempts to follow ideals, they may be sharply contrasted. This implies the ex- 
istence of distinctions, and hence arises the question how far distinction is consistent 
with continuity in nature. The recognition of such a continuity requires the ad- 
mission of the unreality of distinctness, but this fact is not inconsistent with the use 
of rough distinctions, which give rise to what the author terms effective ambiguity. 
Here we have the field of the operation of common sense, which exhibits itself as 
tact in the use of rough distinctions, while, on the other hand, philosophy may be 
said to be concerned with the continuity which, from a superficial glance, might be 
supposed to stand in opposition to distinction. 

The ultimate result which Mr. Sidgwick has in view is the reconciliation of phi- 
losophy and common sense, although it is incidental to his main purpose, which is 
the discussion of the best way of dealing with ambiguity, that is, of using rough dis- 
tinctions. The improvement suggested is the substitution of "reasoned discrimin- 
ation" for "haphazard tact," and it is based on the doctrine that "the validity of 
all distinctions is relative to the purpose for which they are used at the time." This 
cannot mean that distinction is merely relative, as it is said that there is no distinc- 
tion which is quite safe against being broken down. The implication is that a safe 
distinction is possible, although difficult to find, and consistently with that view, the 
doctrine has the double aim of repressing excessive belief in distinctions which are, 
at least for the moment, invalid, and, on the other hand, of " enabling us to justify 
for a passing purpose, distinctions which are faulty on the whole." The justifica- 
tion here arises from the use, and not from the distinctions themselves, although it 
is evident there must be some basis for them, or they would be invalid. The ele- 
ment of truth is derived from the continuity of nature, with which philosophy is 
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concerned, and hence the improvement in the method of common sense is to be 
effected through its regulation by the method of philosophy. 

The justice of this view may be tested by its consequences, which are stated by 
the author in reviewing the Chief incidental aims of his book, as being those which 
have to do with controversy, the faults of language, and the conflict between the 
rival ideals, faith and doubt. ' ' Philosophy, " we are told, ' ' is doubt, just as science 
is knowledge," (a description which like many other things in this book we cannot 
endorse,) and the true centre of philosophical interest in regard to rival ideals is 
"to harmonise the dispute by seeking how to limit each ideal by its opposite." 
This is the aim of all real philosophy, which recognises that every ideal has an 
element of truth. Philosophy is thus explanation, and Mr. Sidgwick avers one of 
the great dividing forces in philosophy has always been ' ' the rivalry between two 
opposite methods of general explanation — that which explains small things by great 
ones, the part by the whole, the many by the one (e. g. all earthly facts as related 
to their one cause and substance) ; and that which explains great things by small 
ones, the whole by its parts, the one by the many (e. g. the system of nature as a 
'concouse of atoms')." Thus regarded, the distinction between philosophy and 
common sense is simply one of method ; and it may be said to consist in the use by 
the former of rational doubt based on scientific knowledge, as distinguished from 
the belief founded on popular wisdom which distinguishes the latter. Both alike, 
however, are the fruit of observation, pushed further, nevertheless, in the one case 
than in the other, which is practically the view expressed by the author. 

In considering the nature of philosophy, we have given the gist of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's reflections on controversy, which is treated as the opposition of ideals. This 
conflict is kept alive chiefly by doubt as to how abstract notions should be applied 
in concrete cases, and largely owing to " the absence of that kind of sharp distinc- 
tion which is applicable, not only to the notions themselves, but to the actual facts 
to which they pretend to refer." This view is ably enforced, as well as the neces- 
sity of applying to the conflict between ideals the rule laid down as to the purposive 
validity of distinctions. The operation of this rule would be attended with conces- 
sion instead of assumption, there being, however, the admission, which is equivalent 
to an assumption, that neither side of any ideal dispute is devoid of some truth as 
as well as some error. This is really required, if not by the continuity of nature, 
yet by continuity in our interpretation of nature. This is continuity in thought, and 
hence arises the difficulties connected with language which it is one of the author's 
incidental aims to point out. He supposes that language acts as a drag on the pro- 
gress of knowledge, owing to the clumsiness of words arising from the fact that 
' ' things spoken of are always more full of change and movement than the words we 
can use in speaking of them." 

Mr. Sidgwick insists upon continuity, yet change itself may be evidence of at 
least partial discontinuity. Our author remarks, in an appendix note on the con- 
tinuity of nature, that every change, as such, is a saltus, however small it may be, 
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and that the same is true of any gap between the two extremes of nature and the in- 
termediate region. That such an intermediate region exists, is required by the con- 
tinuity of nature, which again is evidence of change, on the principle that every chain 
is made up of a series of links. But as in the chain there is no real gap between the 
links, so there is no actual discontinuity consequent on change in nature. The two 
extremes may be regarded as prolongations of the intermediate region, and the 
changes to which such prolongation is due may so occur that there may be discon- 
tinuity between certain parts, as between the fibres of which a hempen rope is made, 
and yet there be a perfectly continuous whole. We have an example of such a dis- 
continuous continuum in a beam of ordinary light, which presents not the slightest 
gap, and which yet is made up of numberless undulations in different ratios repre- 
senting the six spectrum colors, each of which is, moreover, spread throughout the 
whole of the beam. Here we see that continuity is quite consistent with distinction. 
The latter may be regarded as discrimination of the various phases of the former, 
and the distinction remains valid or otherwise according to the accuracy of the dis- 
crimination or not. But constant change of distinction is required by progress in 
knowledge which may be regarded as a thought representation, by discontinuous 
steps, of the continuity of nature. 

As to the conflict between faith and doubt, the author considers the function of 
scepticism as the search for grounds of belief, and thus doubt is said to be "rather 
a friend than an enemy to those who remember that there is still some truth, on 
any subject, for fallible men to learn," as well as to those who are more interested 
in the discovery of truth than in supporting their own beliefs. SI. 

Vorlesungen uber Geometrie, unter besonderer Benutzung der Vortrage von 
Alfred Clebsch. By Dr. Ferdinand Lindemann. Leipsic : B. G. Teubner. 
1891. 
This first part of the second volume of Alfred Clebsch's Lectures has been ar- 
ranged and treated by Professor Lindemann in the same way as the first, except 
perhaps that the editor has extended his independent investigations rather further 
than before, owing mainly to the fact that he had in addition to his own notes when 
attending Professor Clebsch's lectures in 1871-1872, only five folio pages of the late 
master's manuscript at his disposal. The present volume is divided into three parts. 
I. The Point, Plane, and Straight Line. II. Surfaces of the Second Order and of 
the Second Class. III. Fundamental Conceptions of Projective and Metrical Geom- 
etry. Historical notices and references are added in foot-notes. Considering the 
prominence of the editor as a mathematician, it would be a presumption on our part 
to praise his work. />pf. 

An Introduction to General Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. London : Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1892. 
This work is another witness of the great interest now being taken in all that 
pertains to the methods of knowledge. 



